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fulfilled, to the inexpressible joy of Londoners., who again rang
their bells, lit bonfires, and sang psalms.

Meanwhile, Mary was at Fotheringay - according to Paulet9
* utterly void of all fear of harm?, and plaguing him withc super-
fluous and idle speeches'. On 16 November Elizabeth sent to
warn her of the sentence against her, of Parliament's petition,
and the possibility of death. She did not flinch. No repentance,
no submission, no acknowledgement of her fault, no craving
for pardon could be drawn from her. She sat down to make her
appeal to the world and posterity in eloquent and impassioned
letters. She was playing her last act, still with a great heart, still
without scruple. Her declarations to the Pope, though written
in the solemn, confessional mood of death, are, some of them,
sorry lies. And yet there was a sound instinct in the presentation
of herself as a martyr for the Catholic faith. The Catholic
struggle in England had been personified in her. She wished to
die in that role. When Paulet took down her cloth of state, she
now being a woman dead to the law and incapable of all digni-
ties, she set in its place pictures of Christ's Passion, and a Cross.

How happy would Elizabeth have been if she could have
found any elation in the part that she had to play! Its necessity
she probably recognized, but she shrank from the deed and the
infamy of it. We princes, she told Parliament, are set on a stage
in the sight of all the world; a spot is soon spied in our garments,
a blemish quickly noted in our doings. Mary's death could not
be a domestic incident: ambassadors from the French King and
James of Scotland were at Court to remind her of that. It was
only a few months since James had finally concluded a league
with Elizabeth, and his vigorous intercession for his mother's
life seemed at first to threaten the invaluable alliance. But Master
James was still first and foremost interested in Master James;
and very broad hints about jeopardizing his succession to the
English throne brought a remarkable private letter from him to
Leicester: 'How fond and inconstant I were if I should prefer
my mother to the title let all men judge. My religion ever HK>TO!
me to hate her course, although my honour constrains me to
insist for her life.' His people were also a constraint, for the